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Lucky Blind Man 


He was born blind, and I am glad 
he was. It sounds cruel to say that, but he 
was glad too, later on, when he understood 
why God had let it happen. 

At first everybody said he must be a 
dreadful sinner and God had cursed him. 

But one day Jesus came. He said it 
wasn’t because the man was a sinner that 
he was blind, but because God wanted to 
use him to show what wonderful things 
He can do for sick people. Jesus made some 
mud, put it on the man’s eyes, and told 
him to go to a pool and wash. The man 
did so, and came back seeing. 

People asked how it was that he could 
see, and he told them Jesus had healed 





him. That got him into trouble. Strange. 
When he was blind he wads called a sin- 
ner. Now that he could see, he was ar- 
rested and taken before the Pharisees for 
questioning. You see, Jesus had healed 
him on Sabbath, and the Pharisees said it 
was wrong to heal on Sabbath. 

Some of the Pharisees said Jesus must be 
wicked, or He would not have healed on 
Sabbath. Others said He must be good, or 
He couldn’t have worked a miracle. So 


they asked the man what he thought "Bs 


Him, and he said, “He is a prophet.” 

This was dangerous, because anyone who 
said he believed Christ was a prophet 
could be put out of the church. 

The Pharisees called in the man’s par- 
ents and questioned them. They were 
afraid. They admitted that this was their 
son and that he had been blind, but how 
he was healed they said they did not know. 
“He is of age,” they said, “ask him.” 

This is the part that makes me like the 
man so well. He stood alone, surrounded 
by enemies, like Daniel in the lion’s den. 
Even his parents wouldn’t help him. But 
he stuck by his story, and he defended 
Christ. 

The Pharisees jeered at him. They said, 
“We know that God has spoken to Moses, 
but as for this man, we do not know 
where he comes from.” 

Listen as the blind man answers those 
proud, self-righteous Pharisees. “Why, this 
is a marvel!” he says. “You do not know 
where he comes from, and yet he opened 
my eyes. ... If this man were not from 
God, he could do nothing.” 

The Pharisees got angry and put him 
out. 

Jesus heard about this and came to the 
man. “Do you believe in the Son of God?” 
He asked. “Who is he, sir, that I may 
believe in him?” said the man. Jesus said, 
“It is he who speaks to you.” The man 
said, “Lord, I believe,” and worshiped Him. 


day the man accepted Jesus as his Saviou 
If he hadn’t been born blind, probably h 
never would have been saved. So it is with 
us. Quite often trials we find hard to bear 
turn out for our good in the end. 


Read the whole story in John 9. iol 


Your friend, 


tien Wail 
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The gangster was fingering the trigger, 


but the colporteurs remained 





Calm at Gun Point 


wnt a ride?” A new Chevrolet halted 
beside a man and a boy, each of whom 
was carrying a prospectus under his arm, 
for they were colporteurs. They slid into 
the back seat, and four tired feet rejoiced 
over the change. 

“Where you fellows going?” asked the 
driver. 

“Just up here to the edge of the county. 
We are book salesmen and that’s where our 
territory begins,” answered the elder of the 
two. 


By INEZ STORIE CARR 


The driver turned his head around as far 
as he could while still maintaining a degree 
of safety, and looked his passengers over 
with an intentness that made them uneasy. 
In fact it developed so strained a silence 
that for the next fifteen minutes no one 
spoke. Finally the car stopped at a tree- 
fringed side road and the driver said, “The 
edge of the county is up here about a fourth 
of a mile.” 

“Thank you for the lift, mister,” said 

To page 17 


What was it the men were taking out of the cars and storing inside the entrance of the cave? 
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Frank has always been glad he went 





To Church in a Storm 


By MABEL R. BRIDGES 


| ee Florida skies were so blue that Friday, 
the flowers bloomed so richly, the birds 
sang so gladly, and the pines whispered so 
softly as they reached to heaven, that no one 
would have thought a hurricane was on 
its way. 

Frank, trudging under the moss-draped 
oaks from school, was thinking of the Eng- 
lish composition Miss Gray had assigned 
for sixth-grade homework: “What Do You 
Want to Be When You Grow Up?” 

Frank’s brown eyes under his reddish 
hair stared at the sandy road without ac- 
tually seeing it. What did he want to be? 
His father expected him to go on with the 
farm; did he want to? A week ago, Frank 
had taken Spot to the veterinarian, and he 
had seen the dog’s broken bone set by 
skillful hands. He’d be a vet! He loved 
animals. He never could bring himself to 
go deer hunting with the men, although it 
was an honor for a boy of twelve to be 
invited. Yes, it would be a good job! 

Then Frank thought maybe he’d prefer 
to be an engineer. Down at the railroad 
station, he had often watched the big trains 
fly past. The engineer sat up in the cab like 
a king. Frank had thrilled when the gloved 
hand waved at the folks standing around, 
big eyed. Yes, he would like to be an 
engineer. 

But he was awakened out of his dreaming 
when he saw the car parked in front of the 
little farm house. Was father going to 
town? Frank ran to open the gate as he 
saw his father getting into the car with a 
suitcase. Mother followed, holding Baby 


Bennie wrapped in a blanket. Sister Annie’s 
long, golden braids flew out as she ran from 
the house to help mother climb in next to 
father. 

“Hurry, Frank!” she shouted. 

“What's the matter?” Frank asked. 

His mother explained. “Bennie be- 
came very sick an hour ago. We are taking 
him to the doctor in Lake City. We will 
stay with your Aunt Jennie. It will prob- 
ably be Tuesday before we get back.” 

“I depend on you, Frank,” his father 
broke in, “to feed the animals and take care 
of things in general. And be sure you 
mind your sister. Annie?” 

“Yes, sir?” Annie’s blue eyes looked in- 
quiring. 

“Don’t be too hard on Frank, daughter,” 
father said. “We are leaving you in the hands 
of the Lord. Don’t forget to go to His house 
on the Sabbath. It feels as though a storm is 
brewing, but let nothing stop your worship.” 
He started the motor. 

“Be sure to pray for your poor little 


brother!” mother called as the car lurched 
forward. 
“We will!” cried Annie. “Don’t worry.” 


“We'll be fine!” Frank assured them, nod- 
ding his head, and grinning fondly. “’By!” 
and he and Annie waved. Even old Spot, 
still limping a little, barked farewell, ““@ 
the car disappeared in the distance. 

Before the sun set next day, the sky was 
pale and there was a misty rain. Little gray 
clouds scudded swiftly, driven by strange 
gusts of wind that became stronger with 
each hour. By dawn Sunday, the rain was 
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furiously pounding the farmhouse roof, and 
the pines were bending wildly under the 
frenzied winds. 

Annie came in from feeding the chickens, 
thoroughly drenched. “I am not going to 
church,” she said. (The family were not 
Adventists, and attended church on Sun- 
day. ) 

Frank set down the milk buckets. His 
old straw hat was dripping. 

“I am,” he said. “Father said we should. 
Furthermore, when Preacher Clark comes 
all the way from Lake City every fourth 
Sunday, I’m not going to let him down.” 

“Not me.” Annie shook her golden head 
as she stacked the breakfast dishes. “You 
can risk pneumonia if you like.” 

When Frank dashed out, an hour later, 
it was worse than he had thought. The wind 
tore madly at his coat; rain-soaked tree 
branches slapped hard against him, as he 
struggled up the path. Great limbs blew 
down, blocking his way. Panting, gasping, 
he battled his way to the little white church 
in the pine grove. There was only one mule 
tethered beside the preacher’s car under the 
great, moss-draped oak. That would be 
Elder Burke’s; he had to be there, for this 
was his day to invite Preacher Clark home 
for dinner. 





Frank entered, shaking off the raindrops, 
and Mr. Clark and Elder Burke smiled a 
hearty greeting. “We are trying to make 
a little fire to take off the damp chill,” 
said the good elder, thrusting a pine knot 
into the pot-bellied stove. Frank hurried to 
help. “My folks had to take Bennie to the 
Lake City doctor,” he explained, “otherwise, 
they would be here.” 

“I’m sure of that,’ said Preacher Clark. 
Then, looking at his watch, he said, “No 
use waiting any longer. Let us begin the 
service.” And with that, he mounted the 
platform and opened the large Bible on the 
heavy oak stand. 

Surprised, Frank sat down beside Elder 
Burke in the front pew. Was Mr. Clark 
going to preach to empty seats? But Elder 
Burke was nudging Frank to join in the 
singing. Three voices rang out against the 
storm. “Praise God From Whom All Bless- 
ings Flow!” 

Then, following the reading of Scripture 
and a prayer that melted Frank’s heart, the 
preacher began his sermon. 

There, in that empty church, with the 
storm raging furiously outside, Frank lis- 
tened to words of such beauty and tender- 
ness that he felt strangely stirred. Mr. 

To page 17 


All the way home from school Frank was thinking what he would like to be when he grew up. 
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CHAPTER 12: SNAKES IN THE BEDROOM 





TAMATE 


‘Man of Peace” 


By KEITH MOXON 


What Happened Before: James Chalmers has now 
turned his eyes on the long Fly River that winds its 
way far into the inland of New Guinea. Some tribes- 
men come to buy pots at Port Moresby, and he makes 
a good contact. He decides to on a preliminary 
expedition to the Fly River, and he and a native crew 
set off. They are able to land at the first village they 
come to, but very suspicious movements and the noise 
of arrows being gathered together in the huts make 
them retreat quickly. As they steam into shore near 
the next village, a hundred and fifty canoes come out 
and surround them. Cannibals climb on board, and 
show every sign of becoming violent. (Now read on.) 
(CHALMERS brought out his most interest- 

ing gadgets and gave his choicest presents 
and tried in every manner to show that he 
was a maino man—a “man of peace.” 

“If you friendly, I bring back plenty more 
present like this,’ Chalmers promised them. 
“We trade plenty.” 

At last their animosity faded away, and 
friendship came. Chalmers didn’t go ashore 
here, but he did at a couple more places 
farther up the river. However, animosity 
was everywhere. But the contact had been 
made, and he had showed that his desire was 
to be friendly, and that was a great deal. So 
after going up only a few miles, the ship 
turned downstream, and went back along 
the coast to Port Moresby. That would 
do for now. 

Not long afterward, Port Moresby buzzed 
with news. Tamate was going away! Yes, he 
was leaving Port Moresby. He was going 
down to the mouth of the Fly River, and 
that would be his headquarters. 

“And Tamate Viene (Mrs. Chalmers) is 
going, too.” 

“But oh, they will never be able to live 
there. The Fly River runs through low- 
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lying, swampy country, and the malaria is 
very bad indeed. You know how badly 
Tamate Viene gets the malaria.” 

“But it is not easy to stop Tamate Viene. 
She is going.” 

The place that Chalmers had chosen was 
the island of Kiwai, right at the mouth of the 
Fly River. It was little more than a mud- 
bank, really. It was, of course, low-lying, as 
was all the country around the mouth of the 
river, and was a most dreaded and uninvit- 
ing place. When the tide was low, miles of 
the shore and the island appeared as slimy 
mud flats. But it was in an ideal position. 
Chalmers could go up the Fly, or else go 
back along the coast. And a special ad- 
vantage was that it got the sea breeze, 
when just half a mile up the river the 
humidity and heat were insufferable. It was 
malarious, but not anywhere near as bad 
as it was up the river. 

The three thousand natives on the island 
were friendly, and many of them assisted 
Chalmers and his teachers to build the 
native houses that would now be his head- 
quarters. When all was ready, Mrs. Chalmers 
came, bringing all the furniture, food, et 
cetera. Her house at Port Moresby had been 
built like a European house, and she had 
been quite happy there. But her new home 
was nothing more than a large hut, made 
of roughly sawn planks placed so that they 
overlapped each other. The roof was a high, 
pointed one, made of thatch, and the win- 
dows were just holes in the wall. This 
overlapping of the planks on the wall made 





























dozens of little ledges inside the house, and 
Mrs. Chalmers was soon to discover that 
these ledges were the happy dwelling places 
of hundreds of insects. To bang on the wall 
anywhere, would send a multitude of spi- 
ders, cockroaches, and beetles scurrying 
along the ledges. The whole place crawled 
with insects. At all times of the day there 
were insects crawling over the floor and 
hiding in the weave of the mats. If Mrs. 
Chalmers sat down to write a letter, dozens 
of little creatures would settle on the white 
page and would have to be blown off. 

To make it cooler, the roof was open at 
each end, and there were no walls in the 
house, only partitions, so at night the bats 
would fly back and forth overhead and 
scratch and rustle among the thatch. Dozens 
of rats and mice would come exploring the 
house during the night, and they could be 
heard chasing around under the beds and 
tables. And there were lizards, too, but Mrs. 
Chalmers didn’t object to them. They were 
very tame, and best of all, they hunted the 
spiders and the beetles and the cockroaches. 
They had a cheery little chirp, too, that 
made them good company. Another group 
of visitors to the house at night were the 
mosquitos. A little after sunset they came 
up from the marshes in a thick cloud, and 
their shrill singing sounded everywhere 
until the light came. The only escape from 
them was under a mosquito net that was well 
tucked in. 


Sometimes snakes would invite them- 





selves inside also. One day Mrs. Chalmers 
found two very large, deadly snakes in the 
bedroom. Mr. Chalmers was away, and so 
she went out screaming to the native 
teacher nearby. He wasn’t there, but his 
wife Katie was. She didn’t join in the 
screaming—at least, not then. Oh no, she 
found the biggest and sharpest knife avail- 
able, and took Mrs. Chalmers back to the 
bedroom. Katie took one look at the snakes, 
and her eyes widened in fright. 

“Very bad feller. Suppose he bite man, 
man die very soon.” 

And then, with Mrs. Chalmers acting as 
decoy, Katie took the large knife, and 
started to stalk the snakes one by one. As 
she approached them, they would uncoil 
suddenly and dart at her, their fangs flick- 
ering in and out. One came at her, and in a 
flash Katie was on the table, screeching 
and carrying on, but never taking her eyes 
off the snakes for an instant. Her eyes 
were big and staring, and her red mouth was 
opening and shutting with excitement. She 
looked a true wild savage. All at once her 
chance came, and in a flash she was on the 
floor. The knife flew, and the snake fell 
mortally wounded. Then the second snake 
was likewise stalked and killed. Such excit- 
ing scenes were common on this snake- 
infested island. 

Everything was now ready to move on 
up the Fly River. Then unhappy news came 
from the London Missionary Society. They 
were very short of money. No more ex- 


Mrs. Chalmers ran screaming from the bedroom. There were two poisonous snakes under the beds! 
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pense, please. No, no trips up the Fly 
River in the steam launch. As a matter of 
fact, the steam launch was to go back to 
Port Moresby. So a very frustrated Chalmers 
ground his teeth in disappointment. Stand- 
ing on the shores of the dismal mud island, 
he cast wistful glances up the river. So 
near and yet so far. 

“If only I had money,” he muttered, 
“I could go up the Fly River without asking 
the L.M.S. or anyone.” 

But right then all kinds of work began 
to develop. Splendid contacts were made 
all over his mud-flat island. He visited 
several neighboring islands in the whale- 
boat, and the natives living on those islands 
were interested in the ways of peace. In no 
time at all, Chalmers had his hands so full 
of work that he didn’t have time to feel 
sorry for himself. He started a school, and 
it was a tremendous success. Little children 
walked for miles to attend it. They loved 
every moment. Whenever there was any 
trouble with the children, Chalmers would 
say threateningly: “If you are not good 
picaninny, I not let you come along school!” 
There would be no more trouble, for the 
greatest punishment a child could get was 
not to be able to come to school. 

But every now and then, James Chalmers 
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would cast longing eyes up the Fly River, 
and sit down and write a “hurry up” letter 
to the LMS. headquarters. But no, “not 
yet” came back the reply. Finally, Chalmers 
decided to send up one of the native 
teachers in the whaleboat as an experiment. 
Maybe if one of their own race went and 
made contact with them, they wouldn't be 
so suspicious and warlike. So up went one 
of the teachers with a native crew. Two 
days went by, and then they came back 
rejoicing. They had landed at the village 
near the mouth of the river, and they had 
been well received. The people had been a 
little suspicious at first because of the whale- 
boat, and had retreated into the jungle. But 
they returned, and sat down for talks after 
the teacher had called out to them, and 
pointed out that they were carrying no 
weapons. 

“Let us forever be at peace,” said the 
teacher, after several presents had been ex- 
changed. 

“That good feller talk,” answered the Fly 
River savages. 

The native teacher then took a coconut, 
planted it in the ground, and called it 
maino—‘peace.” When the coconut tree 
grew, it would stand as a memorial of the 


peace made that day. To page 19 
































Look out for these 


Poisonous Trees! 


By JESSIE BRUMFIELD 


REES are useful and beautiful. But there 

are a few that are quite poisonous. 

The sweet buckeye, although very pretty, 
is poisonous tg men and animals. The 
Indians sometimes ate the seeds, but only 
after roasting and peeling them, then care- 
fully soaking them for several days to de- 
stroy the poison. 

The chinaberry tree found in South Car- 
olina makes valuable timber. But the pulp 
of the nut, when mixed with grease, makes 
good poison for rats and other small ani- 
mals. 

Bitter almond trees contain prussic acid 


A man planning to cut down a manchineel tree had 
better think twice. The sap eats away a person’s skin. 
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that can kill a person almost instantly if 
eaten. So does the common black cherry, 
and the leaves of this tree when wilted may 
poison cattle that eat them. 

Most feared and respected of the trees of 
this country is the poison sumac, sometimes 
called poison dogwood. Contact with the 
beautifully colored autumn leaves may 
cause a skin rash that is very disagreeable. 

The fruit and kernel of the yew tree 
contain a poisonous substance. 

Central America has a tree called man- 
chineel that is considered one of the worst. 
Its wood resembles walnut, but the early 
Spanish explorers soon learned either to 
leave it alone or handle it very carefully 
with gloves. Its sap has the power of grad- 
ually eating away and destroying the skin, 
and if swallowed it causes death. 

Australia has many trees and plants 
that do not grow in other countries. There 
are one or two that the country is not so 
proud of. One is the stinging tree. Its name 
is a mild description of the painful results 
it produces when the leaves are touched. 
The leaves are covered with tiny hairs 
tipped with microscopic, poison-filled 
globes. Within five minutes after touching 
a leaf, an entire arm may be in trouble and 
soon after that the whole side of the body 
may be paralyzed. 

In the early history of the United States 
trees were so plentiful that they were de- 
stroyed to get them out of the way. Now 
millions of them are being planted every 
year, not only for the lumber and other 
useful products they provide, but to pre- 
vent washing away of the soil and to reg- 
ulate the flow of streams. 

However, the bark, leaves, and sap of 
certain trees should be avoided, and some 
trees should be destroyed. 
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HELICOPTER RESCUES 


Seaman at Pathfinder Fair 


WARREN N. WITTENBERG, Reporting 


A POOL certainly isn’t the Pacific Ocean, 
but with a little imagination it can be big 
enough for an airman that has ditched his 
plane to be marooned in. 

There is a pool on the land where Ohio 
holds its Pathfinder fairs, and a few weeks 
ago a marooned airman was paddling his 
raft there in sight of a thousand Pathfinders 
and their friends. 

Presently a U.S. Navy helicopter flew 
over. A rope’was let down while the plane 
hovered over the raft. The airman grabbed 
it and was pulled upward. When he was 
safely aboard, the helicopter rose, then came 





PHOTOS BY MARVIN REEDER 


to earth on the grass beside the lake and 
the pilot and the “rescued” airman came 
out to the applause of the Pathfinders. 

It certainly was an exciting moment in 
the fair. There was much rain that day, but 
everyone had a good time anyway. 

An outdoor parade had been planned, but 
it was easy to change the program. The 
Pathfinders marched in formation inside the 
gym. 

And there were some very fine displays 
along the gym walls, proving once again 
that the Pathfinders of Ohio don’t need 
anyone to rescue them! 








An airman and his aide inflate the rubber raft. Airman using his hands as paddles. 
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As the helicopter hovers over the airman in the raft a rope is let down. The airman grabs the rope 
and is pulled to safety in the helicopter, to the delight of the Pathfinders on the shore. In the gym 
were many displays from the various Pathfinder Clubs. Four of them are shown in these pictures. 
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9 MY hair neat enough, Mother? Did I 
get my shoes clean, the way you told me 
to? I can almost see my face in them! Is 
the bow at my waist right?” 

Mother held up her hands and looked 
exactly like a policeman shouting “STOP” 
to oncoming traffic. 

“Now, one at a time, if you please,” she 
smiled. “We'll start at your hair and go 
down the list.” 

When mother had duly inspected her 
daughter, she assured Sara she would “do.” 

“Now mind your manners, and especially 
in church, be as still as a mouse!” 

Sara laughed. That admonition would 
make anybody smile if they knew Sara. 
For Sara was a quiet, bashful girl, and 
today she felt like the boy in the poem 
who said, “N-n-n-no, I’m not n-n-n-nerv- 
ous; I’m only scared to death!” 

You see, one of the neighbors, Mrs. 
Holm, had asked mother to let her take 
Sara to Sabbath school with her children. 
Several times mother and father had men- 
tioned something about the Adventist 
neighbors, and father had always seemed 
very annoyed that they were living in the 
district. For some reason, mother never 
said anything, but always looked quite 
pained when father said the Holms were 
“off the beam.” Sara could not help won- 
dering about the attitude of her parents, 
and today, as she remembered these things, 
they made her all the more nervous. 

Mrs. Holm was the kindly type of person 
who would soon help the shiest person 
overcome her fears and self-consciousness. 
As they went to Sabbath school together, 
she chatted gaily about things that inter- 
ested Sara and her own two girls, who were 
about the same age as Sara. She explained 
the way the Sabbath school program was 
conducted, and it all sounded wonderfully 
new and interesting to Sara. 

When they reached the church, Sara was 
very surprised at the way the people greeted 
Mrs. Holm, and their warmth and friendli- 
ness toward her, a stranger, was extremely 
unexpected. After a short time, she lost 
count of the people who shook hands with 
her and asked her to come to Sabbath school 
again. Sabbath school was as interesting and 
pleasant as Mrs. Holm had made it sound; 
but the thing that she remembered most 
when she went home was the feeling that 
the people at the Adventist church really 
loved one another! 
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“Those Advents are off the beam,” said dad. Sara thou, 


When — 


Learned | 


By IVY R 


Sara did a great deal of thinking after 
that first visit to Sabbath school. She had 
seen and known many people, but never 
had she seen any group who seemed so 
drawn together in love. 

One day when she was visiting Mary 
and Ann Holm, their mother called them 
in for family prayers. Mrs. Holm read from 
the Bible, and then she prayed. Why, Sara 
marveled, she was actually talking to God! 
She sounded as though He was one of her 
special friends. She wasn’t a bit afraid to 
say what she thought, or to tell Him the 
things that she needed. Sara was amazed as 
she knelt there. She wasn’t nervous any 
more about these people being “off the 
beam.” In fact, she began to think that they 
were very happy, sensible people, and very 
fortunate, also, because they were not afraid 
of God as she was. Often she had heard 
grownup people refer to God as Someone 
who would put all the wicked people 
into a lake of fire for ever and ever. The 
thought was too terrible to a timid girl. If 
God were like that, she decided, she did not 
want to have a thing to do with Him! The 
puzzle now was, how these people could 
love a God like that and want to talk to 
Him. 

But she had heard a Christian pray, an 
more and more she began to think that God 
must be very kind, or nice people like Mrs. 
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It was the first time Sara had ever knelt by her 
bed to pray. What was it she was supposed to say? 
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Sara thought differently! 
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Holm would not want Him for a friend. 

One day Mrs. Holm read the Lord's 
Prayer for worship. It appealed greatly to 
Sara’s heart, and when she went home she 
asked mother to find it for her in the big 
old family Bible. Mother, of course, was 
very surprised, but she found what Sara 
wanted. Sara learned the verses, and often 
repeated the prayer; but she still wanted 
very badly to pray the way she had heard 
Mrs. Holm pray. She wished to tell God 
the things she thought and wanted, and to 
thank Him for what He did for her. 














On a quiet evening when mother and 
father had gone to rest, she knelt beside 
her bed and said, “Dear God, I want to 
talk to You because I know You are good 
and kind, and I want You to teach me to be 
good and kind, too. Help me to know the 
way I ought to pray, and show me what I 
must pray for. Amen.” 

That was the real beginning of Sara’s 
prayer life. From then on she always told 
God everything she needed to tell Him and, 
all through the years, when troubles came 
she found strength through prayer. 

“Mother, wouldn’t it be nice if we all 
prayed together?” she suggested one after- 
noon. Mother glanced quickly at her. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked. 

Sara said, “I like the way the Adventist 
people live. They seem so happy because 
they love God and each other. I wish you 
would go to church, just once, and then 
you would know what I mean.” 

Mother sighed, and the sigh was heavy 
with wistfulness. 

“I used to belong to the Adventist Church 
once, Sara,” she told her daughter, and it 





seemed that digging back into the past hurt 
mother more than Sara cared to see. 

Sara drew a sharp breath. She wanted to 
say something, but she could see that mother 
had not finished, and she did not want to 
interrupt. 

“I knew your father two years before we 
were married. Our minister studied the 
Bible with him, and when we were mar- 
ried I thought he had given his heart to 
God and was about to be baptized. He went 
with me to church for a time, but it seems 
now that his heart was never really changed. 
Eventually he came to the place where he 
forbade me to teach religion to my children 
or to go to church on Sabbath. At first it 
was a disappointment almost too great to 
live with, but gradually the pain lessened, 
and then I ceased to care. I know now that I 
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A BUNCH OF GOLDEN KEYS 


By ELEANOR R. MOODY 


A bunch of golden keys is mine, 
To make each day with gladness shine. 
“Good morning!" That's the golden key 
That unlocks every day for me. 


When at the table, "If you please" 
1 take from off my bunch of keys. 
When friends give anything to me, 
I use the little “Thank you!" key. 


“Excuse me!" "Beg your pardon," too, 
When by mistake some harm | do. 
Or if unkindly hurt I've given, 
“Forgive me"—and | am forgiven. 


When evening comes, "Good night," I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 
On a golden ring these keys I'll bind, 
This the motto, "Be ye kind!" 


OOS OOS DSSS SS SSS SF SST SAASVAATTSF 


should have done what I knew God wanted 
me to do.” 

Sara was deeply thoughtful, trying to 
dip back into the past with her mother. 
Then, “Mother, do you suppose you and I 
could start all over together, just where you 
left off years ago?” 

“Let me think about it,” mother said, and 
Sara, knowing mother as well as she did, 
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knew that the answer was certain to be 
Yes. 

That evening mother took down the fam- 
ily Bible and read to Sara: 

“Have mercy upon me, O God, according 
to thy lovingkindness: according unto the 
multitude of thy tender mercies blot out 
my transgressions. 

“Wash me throughly from mine iniq- 
uity, and cleanse me from my sin. For I 
acknowledge my transgressions: and my sin 
is ever before me. . . . Purge me with 
hyssop, and I shall be clean: wash me, and 
I shall be whiter than snow. Make me to 
hear joy and gladness. . . . Hide thy face 
from my sins, and blot out all mine iniq- 
uities. Create in me a clean heart, O God; 
and renew a right spirit within me. Cast 
me not away from thy presence; and take 
not thy holy spirit from me. Restore unto 
me the joy of thy salvation; and uphold me 
with thy free spirit. Then will I teach 
transgressors thy ways; and sinners shall be 
converted unto thee. . . . O Lord, open 
thou my lips; and my mouth shall shew 
forth thy praise. For thou desirest not 
sacrifice; else would I give it: thou de- 
lightest not in burnt offering. The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not de- 
spite 2. 

Then mother prayed. Sara listened in awe. 
Mother told God about the wasted years 
and how sorry she was because she had not 
done what she believed to be right. She 
said she would do better now, and prayed 
for grace and strength to keep her promise. 
Sara thought, “How mother can pray! She 
sounds as though she has been a Christian 
all her life.” She was glad, because she 
knew that she, herself, could now pray for 
mother in the dark days she felt sure lay 
ahead, when father learned of mother’s new 
decision. 

What a pleasant surprise when mother 
informed Mrs. Holm that she was planning 
to go to church! But what thunder clouds 
gathered in Sara’s home when father found 
out what mother had decided to do! He 
stormed and raged and did just about every 
mean thing a man could imagine doing, all 
in the hope of swerving his wife from the 
path she had chosen. To Sara, the world 
suddenly transformed into one huge storm 
cloud, and many times she saw and umnder- 
stood what had made mother submit to 

To page 22 














No one ever drinks its water. No one rests along its shore. 


Men may come, but they never stay. 








The Legend of 


THE USELESS LAKE 


By DOROTHY HOFSTAR 


Nor far from Gendia Mission in Kenya 
Colony, East Africa, a small, lonely lake 
lies in a shallow crater. No herds of cattle 
crowd its shores. No woman comes to fill 
her mtunmgi (water pot) with its water. 
Occasionally a few children tumble down 
from the crater rim to play beside it, but 
they never stay long. There is nothing to 
disturb its solitude but the mournful song 
of the rain birds. 

One hot day a little car scurried up the 
hill to the rim of the crater and stopped 


EVA LUOMA 


Randy and Marilee watched the water splash and rip- 
ple. It was green, like ink, and how it did smell! 
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under a tree, rudely awakening the dozing 
birds. The car door opened, and a few 
moments later mother, dad, Randy, and 
Marilee were standing at the edge of the 
crater. 

“Let's go on down,” dad said, taking 
mother's hand to help her over the rougher 
places. Randy and Marilee needed no urg- 
ing. Jumping, slipping, sliding, they landed 
breathless and laughing on the grass beside 
the lake. 

“Oh, look, the water's green!” Marilee 
cried as she watched ripples washing on a 
small, sandy shelf. “Look,” she cried again, 
“it doesn’t just Jook green, it is green! I’ve 
never seen green water before. I don’t think 
I like it.” 

“Looks like ink,” Randy commented and 
threw a rock into the lake. The family 
watched as the green water splashed high 
and fell back, creating green ripples. 
“Ugh,” Marilee muttered. “I don’t like 
it. 

“I know what she means,” mother said. 
“It makes me feel a little sick myself. I 
suppose we've grown up with the idea that 
water is colorless, so our minds just can’t 
grasp the fact that our eyes are actually 
seeing green water.” 

“Yes,” dad added, “even water that looks 
green is colorless when it splashes. And 
another thing, other green water is a clear 
green. Usually you can see the bottom of 
such a lake or river, but not this lake.” 

“I wonder why it’s green,” Randy mused 
aloud. 
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“Algae,” dad replied. 

Randy looked up in surprise. “But I 
thought algae grew on top of the water. 
There isn’t any on the top of this water,” 
he declared. 

“There are many kinds of algae,” dad ex- 
plained. “Some grow on top of the water, 
some grow on the bottom, and some grow 
suspended in the water. Sometimes this 
kind can grow in such large quantities it 
colors an entire lake. This lake is a perfect 
example.” 








DADS ARE GOOD 


By KAY CAMMER 


Dads are good for many things— 
Flying kites, and making swings; 
Reading books when we are sick, 
Helping with arithmetic. 


Dads are wonderful when we 
Need advice or sympathy; 
Taking special time to bother 
Being what you want—a father. 





A puff of wind ruffled the water. 
“Whew!” Randy exclaimed. “Smells like 
rotten eggs.” 

Dad laughed. “Some types of algae give 
off an unpleasant odor and this seems to 
be one of them. Perhaps you have noticed 
that when the wind blows hard from this 
direction, particularly on a hot day, it carries 
the odor clear up to the mission.” 

“Yes, we certainly have noticed!” Mother 
wrinkled her nose at the thought of those 
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days. “I suppose the water tastes like it 
smells,” she added. 

“Then all this water is just wasted.” The 
thought disturbed Marilee. 

“That’s about right,” dad agreed. “Some of 
the cows that are raised near the lake can 
drink from it without ill effect, but a cow 
from the mission wouldn't touch it. Neither 
will a human.” 

Randy tossed another stone. “It sounds 
pretty deep.” 

“As far as I know the bottom hasn't 
been found yet.” Then dad added, “there is 
no known inlet or outlet to the lake either, 
but the water must be fed and released in 
some way, because it isn’t stagnant.” 

Slowly the family climbed back up the 
steep crater edge and stood looking down 
on the mysterious lake. 

“What a queer lake,” Marilee mused. “I 
wonder how it got that way.” 

“I really don’t know,” dad replied. “It 
seems to be just a freak of nature. But I 
know the story that the Africans tell about 
it.” 

Randy looked up with interest. “Tell 
away,” he commanded. 

“Yes, sir,” dad grinned. He put Marilee on 
the car fender and leaned beside her. 

“It seems that a good many years ago a 
large village covered this area. It was a very 
wicked village. The people spent most of 
their time drinking beer and living a 
wicked, drunken life. 

“One day an old woman came to the 
village and begged for food. The people 
laughed and jeered. When she asked again 
they began to threaten her. Someone threw 
a rock. She ran. 

“A young woman came out of the last 
hut just as the old woman passed it. Again 
she asked for food. The young woman dis- 
appeared into the hut and returned with 
some fruit. She gave it to the woman and 
apologized for not having more to give her. 

“The woman ate the fruit and then ex- 
claimed, ‘Quickly! Get your husband! You 
must come with me!’ The urgency in her 
manner startled the young woman and she 
ran to get her husband. He was drunk and 
refused to listen. When she insisted, he 
threatened to beat her, so she came back to 
the hut alone. 

““We must leave this place, the old 
woman cried. She took the younger woman's 
hand and began to run. Beneath their feet 
the earth began to tremble. A distant rum- 




















ble became a roar as the earth caved in 
beneath the village. As the two women 
turned to look back the entire village slid 
into the gaping hole. Water slowly seeped 
up around the remains of the village and 
filled the crater. Soon the only sounds that 
could be heard were the gentle lapping of 
the water and the occasional song of a 
bird.” 

Marilee finally broke the silence that 
followed the story. “Is that a true story, 
Daddy?” 

“It’s a legend, Marilee,” dad explained. “A 
legend is a story that is passed down from 
parent to children for many, many years.” 

“It sounds almost like the story of Sodom 
and Gomorrah,” said Randy. 

“It does, doesn’t it?” dad replied. “It 
would be very interesting to find out 
whether this story really goes back to Abra- 
ham, or if there really was an earthquake 
here that destroyed a village. I don’t suppose 
we will ever know.” 

“Well, even if we don’t find out, the story 
is interesting, and so is the lake,” Randy 
commented, as they climbed back into the 
car. 

In a few minutes the sound of the car 
had died away and the rain birds returned 
to whistle their mournful tune beside the 
useless lake. 


To Church in a Storm 
From page 5 


Clark’s face seemed to shine with an un- 
earthly light, and his eyes glowed as he 
looked straight at his congregation of two 
people. 

“And now, Beloved,” said Mr. Clark, clos- 
ing the Bible, “if there are any here who 
wish to dedicate their lives to Christ, won't 
you come and clasp my hand?” 

Astonished, Frank looked around. Had 
anyone come in during the service? The 
rain beat against the window panes in 
sheeted fury; the wind howled; yet there 
stood Mr. Clark, looking hopefully at the 
empty pews as if they were filled as usual. 
Oh, that someone would go forward! 

Frank looked at the preacher, and a 
strange thrill went through his body. For 
he seemed to sense a Presence besides Mr. 
Clark, beautiful, holding out loving hands. 
A sob caught at Frank’s throat. “ “Where two 


or three are gathered in my name,’” said Mr. 
Clark, “‘there am I in the midst of them.’ 
Come to Him—Come now!” 

“He is here!” Frank whispered, and he 
rose to his feet. He felt the warm handclasp 
of the preacher. “Dear boy, I’ve been look- 
ing for this for a long time!” Did these 
words come from the lips of the pastor, or 
was it Jesus speaking to him? He felt the 
hand of Elder Burke on his shoulder. He 
heard his own voice trembling a confession 
= faith. Solemnly he said, “I dedicate my 
life * 

A great joy filled him. He wanted to 
laugh, to sing. And through it all a thought 
flashed, “Now I can write what I shall be 
when I grow up—a preacher, winning 
others to Christ.” 

How glad he was he went to church in 
the storm. 





Calm at Gun Point 
From page 3 


Raymond Bascom and Ned Smith as they 
got out of the car, still carrying an odd 
feeling of mystery. And the mystery in- 
creased when they saw the same car and 
two others with tough-appearing characters 
in the front seat, driving past them several 
times and evidently watching them. 

After canvassing a few farm houses— 
they were welcomed as guests and took 
orders at each place—they came to a deep, 
long valley. 

“Let's sit on this bank and rest a bit 
before crossing the valley,” said Mr. Bas- 
com to Ned, whom he was helping get a 
start toward his tuition for academy next 
year. 

The boy wiped the sweat from his brow 
and sat looking across the long, low road. 
Suddenly he jumped to his feet with, “Say, 
do you see what I see?” 

They focused their eyes on a scene of 
action on the hillside across the valley. Men 
were feverishly carrying things from cars 
into a dark opening—a cave. 

“I don’t like the looks or the feel of this 
territory, but we can’t give up and go back,” 
said Mr. Bascom. “So let’s go into this 
stand of pine and pray.” 

Across the valley the first house they 
came to had its windows boarded up and 
gave every appearance of being deserted, so 
they passed it by. 
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As they were approaching the next house, 
rain began to fall. An old man invited them 
up on the porch. In talking with him they 
learned that they had crossed the county 
line and would have to retrace their steps 
a few miles, for they were out of their 
territory. Suddenly the rain stopped, and 
just as suddenly a car drove into the drive- 
way. It was driven by the same fellow who 
had given them a ride before. He urged 
them to ride again since he was going 
their way. Two men were with him, stand- 
ing on the running boards, and the two 
colporteurs slid in with the driver. When 
they had gone back as far as the old house 
with the boarded windows, the car stopped. 

“Hoo, hoo, hooo.” The eerie night call of 
an owl sounded among the trees, but it was 
not night and there was no owl. Suddenly 
the door of the abandoned house opened, 
and a man with a rifle sprang out. 

From somewhere the men riding on the 
running boards produced guns, and the 
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HELPING MOTHER 
By CARRIE I. QUICK 


| help my mother with the chores. 
She thinks it's very nice. 

It makes me feel embarrassed when 
She has to ask me twice. 


1 do not like to put jobs off; 
I do them right away. 

I like it when the chores are done 
And I can go and play. 


———KK<K_——Eeeeeee 


driver, after taking a long swallow from a 
bottle, cocked a _pearl-handled revolver. 
With a shaky hand he held it a few inches 
from Mr. Bascom’s head, but began firing 
questions instead of bullets at him. 

A most unusual feeling of calm came over 
both of the Christian colporteurs, and they 
knew there were unseen protectors close by. 
Even when one of the men asked, “What 
are you doing in this section of the county?” 
and emphasized his hate by leveling his 
gun at their heads, they still did not feel 
any panic. They could see the man’s fore- 
finger nervously riding the trigger and 
knew it was itching to pull. 
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Suddenly the bandit laid his gun down. 
He seemed afraid of what that trigger finger 
might do. 

Mr. Bascom wanted to grab the gun and 
shoot it out with the men, but he knew an 
urge like that was from the devil, not the 
Lord, and would be just what the devil 
would like to have done. The Lord con- 
trolled his hand. 

Instead, Mr. Bascom said, “Gentlemen, 
you have frisked us. You know for sure we 
are not armed. I’m aware that you are 
desperate and would not hesitate to put us 
out of the way, but does it make sense that 
if I were a Government agent I would come 
here unarmed, with not even a_ pocket 
knife?” 

There was a deep silence, and then the 
man from the house blurted out, “O.K., 
George, let them go. They aren’t Govern- 
ment agents, and they have not harmed us.” 
At that he turned and went back into the 
old house. 

George, the car driver, was not satisfied. 
He turned toward Ned and snarled like a 
wildcat at bay. “I’ve a notion to beat you to 
death.” He snatched the prospectus from 
Ned’s hand, ripped it apart, and threw it 
on the ground. 

“Get on the running boards,” he shouted 
to the colporteurs and, “Keep these fellows 
covered,” he shouted at his companions. 

Then he started the motor and drove up a 
trail that led through heavy brush and cedar 
trees. All the way, Ned and Mr. Bascom 
could feel a gun pressing against their 
ears. 

“This is the end,” thought the boy who 
had hoped to earn a fat scholarship and go 
to academy next fall. Mr. Bascom began 
wondering what his family would do with- 
out him. 

Both of them lifted their hearts con- 
tinually to God and committed their lives 
into His hands. 

Their destination proved to be a deserted 
country-store building. Parked under the 
trees behind it were new cars—two Fords @) 
two Packards, a Cadillac, and a Buick. 

Ned and Mr. Bascom did not dare to so 
much as look at each other, but both came to 
the same conclusion, and it was a true one. 
“This is a dope gang, and for their own 
protection they want to do away with us.” 

Suddenly the driver shouted, “If Tom is 
here, tell him to come out.” 


With a don'’t-care fling the rickety back 
































FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


lf you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Yunhee Han, age 16. Korean Union Training School, 
Chung Rang Ri, P.O. Box 10, Dong Dai Mun Ku, 
Seoul, Korea. Biking, swimming, drawing, reading, 
stamps. 

Martha Slovick, age 13. 46 John Street, Worcester 
9, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Piano. 

Lloyd Simms, age 11, 221 Bryant Avenue, S.E., 
Mountain View, California, U.S.A. Animals, piano, 
trombone, singing, collecting hats and boats. 

Jack Thurmon, age 10. Route 1, Tritt Road, Mari- 
etta, Georgia, U.S.A. Baseball, horses, swimming, 
stamps, rocks. 

La Verne Ramsey, Station A, Box 1294, Marietta, 
Georgia, U.S.A. Basketball, horses, swimming, stamps, 
snapshots. 

Patricia Ellen Pifer, age 10. 3213 E. Tecumsea, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Swimming, biking rowing. 


Esther Walunga, age 12. Bristol Bay Mission 
School, Alekregik, Alaska. Sewing, piano, swinging, 
collecting pictures. 

Jerry Lake, age 14, Mullen, Nebraska, U.S.A. 
Riding and breaking horses, swimming, raising trop- 
ical fish. 

James R. Nix, age 11. 1728 Crestmont Drive, 
Bakersfield, California, U.S.A. Stamps, post cards. 

Darlene Dent, age 13. 285 Garson Road, Garson, 
Ontario, Canada. Post cards, souvenirs. 

Gene Brooks, age 10. P.O. Box 453, Saigon, Viet 
Nam. Stamps, biking. 

Judy Martin, age 12. 15 Hyong Vitee, Haadyai, So. 
Thailand. Baking, swimming, music, baseball. 

Melanie Sue Bratton, age 14. 214 Lilly Avenue, 
Irvine, Kentucky, U.S.A. Music, reading. 

Patty Gutman, age 12. 2731 Dupont, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, U.S.A. Writing letters. 

Pat Shoemaker, R.D. 1, Canton, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. Baby-sitting, letter writing. 

S. K. Gyekye, c/o the Secretary, SDA Church, 
Kejetia Street, Dominase, Bekwai, Ashanti, Ghana, 
Africa. Collecting pictures, reading Bible. 

Tommy Wren, age 13. P.O. Box 21, Dillingham, 
Alaska. Outdoor sports, model airplanes. 

Yaw Nakami, c/o Anthony K. Agyemang, Box 9, 
Ejisu, Ghana, Africa. Stamps, post cards. 

Angeline Tan, age 12. 22-A Yong Siak Street, 
Singapore 3. Piano, baby-sitting, post cards, art, 
stamps, reading, photography, outdoor sports. 








door opened, and a thin, hatchet-faced man 
in a checkered suit and with a cigarette 
drooping from the corner of his mouth, 
appeared. 

He frowned as his piercing black eyes 
took in the situation. 

Turning to the driver, he snapped, “What 
did you bring them here for? I don’t care 
what you do with them.” 

“You know why I brought them here,” 
answered the driver sarcastically. 

The two men argued angrily, and the 
colporteurs almost smiled. They could ac- 
tually see the Lord answering their prayers. 

Their host, the driver, was sweating pro- 
fusely from fear of being shot himself. He 
was being accused of double-crossing the 
other gangsters and was practically begging 

or his life. 

When a lull in the quarrel came, Mr. 
Bascom remarked calmly, “Gentlemen, I 
believe we have proved we are not Govern- 
ment agents. With your permission we will 
be on our way back to town.” 

Cursing and swearing, the gangsters 
shouted, “Go, but don’t ever come back into 
this area or you will stay here.” 


Mr. Bascom and Ned walked away, with 


the noise of the argument still reaching 
their ears but with their hearts singing 
praises to Him who has promised, “Call 
upon me in the day of trouble; I will 
deliver thee.” 





Tamate “Man of Peace” 
From page 8 


“Good, good,” said the savages. “Peace 
plenty good. You no come with guns and 
shoot us?” 

“No, no,” they were assured by the 
teacher. “We come from Tamate’ and Tamate 
is a man of peace. He teaches the ways of 
peace, the ways of the God in heaven.” 

So pleased was Chalmers with this trip 
that a few months later he sent six teachers 
and their wives up the Fly River, and this 
time they were to remain three months, 
visiting as many villagers as they could. 
Three months went by, but the teachers 
failed to return. Another month went by, 
and then Chalmers sent some canoes up to 
see what had happened. 

(To be concluded) 
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IX—The Christian's Church 


(AUGUST 30) 


MEMORY VERSE: “Blessed are they that dwell 
in thy house: they will be still praising thee” 
(Psalm 84:4). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Christ compares His church to a graceful vine 
—with Himself as the vine and those who fol- 
low Him as the branches. Read this beautiful 
illustration of the church of Christ in John 15: 
1-6. Learn the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
The Church Is for Association 


Open your Bible to Psalm 84. 

Can you imagine being a Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist and never going to Sabbath school or 
church, never going to camp meeting, never at- 
tending rallies and special gatherings? That 
would be hard, wouldn’t it? Wherever those 
who follow the teachings of the Word of God are 
found they gather together, perhaps in a beau- 
tiful church building, perhaps in just a humble 
little place of worship, maybe in a room hired 
temporarily, a borrowed church, or maybe in 
someone’s living room. But wherever they meet, 
the fact that they are together gives the mem- 
bers strength and courage. 

It is God’s plan for us to gather together, to 
give one another encouragement, to learn to- 
gether of the Word of God, to organize for serv- 
ice, to help one another. Read the passage in the 
Psalms from which the memory verse is taken— 
Psalm 84:1-4, 

Yes, it is good to meet and grow and work 
with others who share the hope we have of our 
Saviour’s soon return. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
680, par. 1. 


THINK! Do you appreciate as you should the 
privilege of being able to attend church regu- 
larly? 


Pray that your church may be as nearly per- 
fect as it is possible for it to be. 


MONDAY 
The Church Is for Children 
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Open your Bible to Luke 18. 

The church is for all. The highly educated 
and those who haven’t had much schooling sit 
side by side and learn.:Those who have much of 
the world’s wealth are there alongside those 
who have a struggle to make ends meet. The 
church is for every age, for the older ones, for 
those in middle age, for the young people, and 
for the children. 

Once the disciples had the idea that Jesus was 
so busy teaching the older ones that He had no 
time for the children; they thought the children 
would be in the way. So when the mothers drew 
near with their children to seek His blessing, 
the disciples tried to keep them away. But Jesus 
taught the disciples a lasting lesson that day. 
He refused to have the children turned away. 
Read the story in verses 15-17. 

In His teaching Jesus always had a place for 
the children. “In His teaching He came down 
to their level. He, the Majesty of heaven, did 
not disdain to answer their questions, and sim- 
plify His important lessons to meet their child- 
ish understanding. He planted in their minds 
the seeds of truth, which in after years would 
spring up, and bear fruit unto eternal life.”— 
The Desire of Ages, p. 515. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
512, par. 4. 


THINK how many things your church does for 
the children. 


Pray for the Sabbath school division leaders 
and teachers, the church school teachers, Path- 
finder leaders, and others who work for the 
children in the church. 6 

TUESDAY : 


The Church Is for Learning and Growing 


Open your Bible to John 21. 

A person does not just become a church mem- 
ber and then stay that way. The church mem- 
ber is forever improving himself. After he 
learns the truth of God he is baptized, but he 
keeps on learning. 

One of the important duties of the ministers 
or shepherds of the flock, is to teach the truths 
of the Bible to both old and young, ever showing 
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more wonderful things from the Word of God. 
When the responsibility of caring for the grow- 
ing young Christian church was placed upon 
Peter, notice how Jesus emphasized this, in 
verses 15-17. 

He was to feed with the Word of God the 
Sheep (the older ones in the flock of God) and 
the lambs (the younger ones in God’s church). 

In our Sabbath school classes, in the church 
services, in Missionary Volunteer meetings, in 
prayer meetings, we get together and study 
God’s Word, so that we can grow in grace and 
be better workers for Him. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
812, par. 4. 


THINK of the many opportunities you have 
in church to become better acquainted with 
God’s Word. 


RESOLVE to take advantage of them all. 


WEDNESDAY 


The Church Is for Service 


Open your Bible to 1 Corinthians 12. 

But the church is not only for improving our- 
selves—we learn more so that we can serve 
more. In the church are people who vary 
greatly. Some can do one thing especially well, 
and some can do other things well. God has 
given various gifts to each one. He likens the 
church to a human body and the church mem- 
bers to the parts of the body. Read this in 
verses 14-18. 

Just as we need eyes to see, ears to hear, 
mouths to speak and to eat, legs to walk with, 
hands to manipulate, and so on, so the church 
needs those with different abilities to make it 
run smoothly. You can read verses 27 to 31 and 
see how God explains this plan. 

You can look around in your own church and 
see how this plan is at work. One brother in the 
church is a good teacher. He is in demand in 
the Sabbath school and can take the preacher’s 
place if need be. Another one can’t speak so 
well, but perhaps he has a real gift for looking 
after the mechanical needs of the church—the 
furnace, or the public-address system. One sister 
is gifted in the art of leading children. Another 
does not have that gift, but she is wonderful at 
helping the poor through her Dorcas work. 
Still another can play the organ very well. So 


there is a place for everyone and every talent 
in the church of God. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 217. 

THINK! Are you developing and using your 
gifts for your church? 

Pray for the officers and workers in your 
church. 

THURSDAY 


Christians Love Their Church 


Open your Bible to Psalm 42. 

It is possible to be a good Christian and not 
meet with others of the same faith, and there 
are many scattered over the world who do have 
to keep the Sabbath in lonely exile because 
there are no others of their own faith near 
them. But God’s plan is for congregations to 
meet together and for His children to look for- 
ward to the Sabbath day, and to associating 
and worshiping with others. To those who do 
not think it is important to be systematic about 
church attendance, Paul has a special word. He 
says, “Let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and to good works: not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the manner 
of some is; but exhorting one another: and so 
much the more, as ye see the day approaching” 
(Heb. 10:24, 25). That explains why Adventists 
are so conscientious about church attendance. 

But it is not a chore to attend church. The one 
who really loves God will love the reverent 
atmosphere of the sanctuary, the songs of praise, 
the prayers, and the teaching. Read verses 1-4 
and see how David expressed his pleasure in 
going to church. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 265. 

TuHINE! Is church attendance a joy to you? 

Pray to appreciate the privilege of meeting 
in God’s house. 

FRIDAY 


List below the reasons why we go to church. 


Review the memory verse. 
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When Sara Learned to Pray 


From page 14 


father’s orders years ago. But, somehow, 
God’s grace was sufficient, and Sara and 
mother sustained each other in their trials. 

The day came when they moved away, 
six miles from the church. Perhaps father 
was glad to move so mother and Sara 
would not be able to attend Sabbath school 
and church. When he found they were still 
determined to go on with their non- 
sense, he managed to make the car break 
down almost every Sabbath morning. 
Strange, though, when father needed the 
car for himself it was always in perfect 
running order. If mother and Sara wanted 
to attend church they almost always had to 
walk. Of course, they wanted to go and so, 
of course, they walked! 

The years that followed, as Sara grew to 
young womanhood, were filled with bit- 
terness and trials, but the brave hearts 
stayed true to their promises. Many times 
when Sara’s courage almost failed, she 
would remember the people that loved one 
another, and she would remember when 
she first learned to pray. Her faith in the 
power of prayer was still as strong as it 
was at first, and by praying, she would 
find new strength to keep smiling. 

The time came for Sara to go to college. 
She had worked hard and studied weil, and 
she had set her heart on a college course 
that would prepare her to serve God better. 
She had saved her money along the way, 
too, so she would not have to call on her 
parents for much financial help. 

One evening, as the time for school drew 
near, father called Sara to the living room 
where he sat reading the evening paper. 
He had heard conversations about Sara’s 
going to college, but somehow, he had 
managed to keep out of all the discussions. 
After all, he thought, he was the one who 
would hand out the money for Sara, and 





plan as she might, he would have the final 
say in where she would go to school and 
how the money was to be used. 

“Sara,” he began, in the most amiable 
tones he had used in years, “I'll pay all 
your way in any good college in the United 
States. How does that appeal to you?” 

“Oh, Father! That’s just too wonderful 
to be true!” she gasped eagerly. 

“There’s just one condition,’ warned 
father, “and that is that you stay clear of 
Adventist colleges. I won’t pay for any of 
their nonsense and, anyway, I said I'd pay 
for a good college. Adventist colleges are 
no good.” 

For a moment Sara was completely 
stunned. What was there to say? What was 
there to do? It seemed that all the years of 
father’s annoyance about her religion had 
reached its climax in enjoying the pleasure 
of seeing her wince under this, the greatest 
disappointment she could ever have had 
thrust on her. 

Sara had already made up her mind she 
would go to Walla Walla College, and now, 
even though father would not help her 
financially, she would not change her mind. 
She would work for her own expenses, 
even if her course took twice as long to 
complete. 

And that is what Sara did. The way was 
not easy. In fact, at times it seemed that 
there was need for more grit than Sara 
could muster, but she kept on and on, and 
reached her goal. 

Father kept his threat about not helping 
Sara, but as time went on he saw how 
futile it was to continue his outbursts and 
persecution. When he learned that Sara 
had been baptized he had little to say. 
Sara had won! She looks back over the 
years now and is glad for the time when 
she learned to pray. 
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Yes, JUNIOR GUIDE is a weekly publication just for junior youth, early teen-agers, 
and their leaders! While father reads the REVIEW and mother reads LIFE AND 
HEALTH, and while the young people read the YOUTH’S INSTRUCTOR, 
JMV’s can read a special journal all their own—JUNIOR GUIDE. 24 pages a week 
packed with stories, pictures, games, puzzles, campcraft, junior Sabbath school 
lessons, and interesting Pathfinder activity. 

Order your personal or gift subscription at once. 


1 year, only $4.75; club of 3 or more, each $3.75. 
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BRIDGES AROUND THE WORLD No. 5 


Victoria 
Falls Bridge 


Zambezi River, Africa 


Spray rises 500 feet above the Victoria Falls, and the water, plunging more than 400 feet, thunders 
with a roar that can be heard far away. The falls were discovered by David Livingstone on November 17, 
1855, while he was traveling down the Zambezi River in Africa. At a place where the river is more than 
a mile wide, and flowing along without any noticeable increase in speed, the bed suddenly gives way 
and the water drops into a deep, narrow gorge that extends more than forty miles. Livingstone named the 
falls after England’s Queen Victoria. For many years, railroads running north from Cape Town were stopped 
by the Zambezi River. In 1904 engineers completed a bridge just below the falls. Leaping across the 
gorge 310 feet above the water, the bridge is 650 feet long with a span of 500 feet. 
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